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TREE  FARMING 


IN  ILLINOIS 


This  leaflet  has  been  prepared  by  the  Division 
of  Forestry  to  acquaint  Illinois  citizens  with  the 
opportunities  for  profit  to  the  individual  and  to 
the  public  at  large,  inherent  in  tree  farming. 
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WHY  PLANT  TIMBER  CROPS 


1.  Because  forest  tree  seedlings  quickly  grow 
into  money  from  successive  sales  of  “thinnings” 
--posts,  poles,  Christmas  trees,  pulpwood,  saw- 
logs,  etc.  Plantations  under  good  management 
produce  500  board  feet  per  acre  per  year.  This 
is  new  wealth  accruing  to  the  farmer, laborer 
and  the  State.  It  creates  industries,  jobs,  and 
payrolls,  and  reduces  the  expenditure  of  public 
aid. 

• 

2.  Because  little  labor,  overhead,  or  expense 
is  involved,  relative  to  other  crops.  One  acre 
can  be  planted  with  $5  worth  of  seedlings. 

3.  Because  we  have  two  and  a  half  million  acres 
of  land  in  Illinois  that  need  reforesting. ...for  they 
are  better  suited  to  timber  growing  than  to  other 
crops  or  pasture. 

4.  A  forest  cover  stops  destructive  soil  erosion 
on  hills  and  siltation  damage  to  bottomland  crops. 
Clear  cool  streams,  anabundance  of  aquatic  life 
and  a  high  water  table  are  the  result. 

5.  The  farm  woodland  and  its  border  provide 
protection,  nesting  sites,  winter  cover  and  food 
for  vrildlife.  This  desirable  habitat  increases  the 
populations  of  insect -eating  songbirds,  the  game 
birds,  game  animals,  and  fur  bearers. 

6.  Municipal  reservoirs  and  private  lakes  which 
have  forest -covered  watersheds  are  not  troubled 
by  siltation,  filtration  costs,  and  periodical  re¬ 
placement  of  million  dollar  reservoirs. 

7.  Because  planted  field  shelterbelts  protect 
livestock  from  cold  winds  in  winter  and  crops 
from  hot  winds  and  drought  in  summer. 

8.  Pine  plantations  make  for  more  pleasant  liv¬ 
ing,  improve  the  appearance  and  increase  the 
sale  value  of  most  farms. 

9.  For  all  of  the  reasons  given  as  well  as  for 
youth  education,  health,  recreation,  and  beauty, 
it  seems  eminently  practical  for  every  city  to 
have  its  community  or  town  forest.  The  Commun¬ 
ity  forest  is  the  common  man's  “North  Woods.” 

10.  The  Department  aims  to  control  floods  by 
attempting  to  stop  them  at  their  source  through 
reforestation.  This  will  create  the  by-product 
of  ample  game  and  fish,  which  the  sportsmen 
are  looking  for. 

KEEP  CATTLE  AND  FIRE  OUT  OF  WOODLANDS 
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Forestry  has  brought  to  Illinois  a  new  in¬ 
dustry.  Here  is  one  ofseveral  thousand  Illinois 
grown  pine  Christmas  trees  which  were  sold 
last  year.  Red  and  Jack  Pine  trees  do  not  shed 
needles  when  taken  indoors. 


This  pine  plantation  will  be  "thinned”  in  six 
years  for  Christmas  trees  and  in  ten  years  for 
fence  posts.  Thirty  years  will  produce  telephone 
poles  and  forty  years  sawlogs.  The  price  trend 
of  sawlogs  has  always  been  upward. 


Bald  Cypress,  the  “everlasting  wood”  pro¬ 
duced  these  5 -inch  poles  in  eight  years  in  Frank¬ 
lin  County.  Its  very  valuable  lumber  built  many 
historical  mansions,  still  well-preserved,  in  the 
Old  South. 


A  very  successful  plantation  in  Henderson 
County  containing  Red,  Jack,  and  White  Pine  in 
a  mixture.  A  successful  pine  plantation  gr ows 
350  board  feet  of  high-grade  lumber  per  acre 
per  year.  This  is  equivalent  to  $7  to  $10  in¬ 
come  per  acre. 


For  nearly  a  century  farmers  have  harvested 
from  Osage  Orange  fence  rows  quail,  rabbit,  fur, 
and  posts.  Straighter  and  better  Osage  Orange 
can  be  grown  in  regular  plantations  rather  than 
in  hedges. 


Fence  posts  for  sale.  Out-of-state  tree  farm¬ 
ers  and  truckers  make  six  million  dollars  a  year 
selling  posts  to  Illinois  landowners.  Better  line 
posts  can  be  grown  on  just  a  few  odd  acres,  keep¬ 
ing  this  money  at  home. 


These  corner  posts  bring  several  dollars 
each  at  local  farm  auctions.  Because  steel  rusts 
and  bends  easily  and  oak  decays,  such  fence  posts 
need  periodic  replacement,  but  Osage  Orange  and 
Bald  Cypress  last  a  lifetime. 


Pine  and  hardwood  fence  posts  treated  with 
Penta  by  cold  soaking  have  long  life  and  little 
replacement  cost.  This  preservative  treatment 
can  be  accomplished  on  the  farm  with  old  barrels 
for  equipment. 


Beautiful  pine  plantations,  like  this  one  at 
Litchfield,  completely  protect  part  of  the  water¬ 
sheds  of  several  city  reservoirs  against  siltation 
and  there  is  no-  better  or  cheaper  insurance  to 
guarantee  the  long  life  of  a  million-dollar  reser¬ 
voir. 


Illinois  has  many  sawmills  and  markets  for 
the  conversion  and  utilization  of  mature  timber. 
This  mill,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  cuts  over 
one  million  board  feet  of  cottonwood  annually 
for  crating,  boxes,  and  interior  lumber. 
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LOCATION  OF 
DISTRICT  FORESTERS 


To  obtain  planting  stock  or  forestry  infor¬ 
mation  contact  your  State  F  orester ,  Springfield, 
Illinois,  or  your  nearest  District  Forester. 


The  OTyner  of  the  farm  shown  on  the  cover 
thins  his  plantations  each  year  as  the  trees  get 
larger,  selling  hundreds  of  Christmas  trees  and 
fence  posts  locally.  The  posts  are  treated  and 
made  durable  with  Penta  at  the  farm. 
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